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reached its sixteenth year. In it appear the discoveries made in 
various parts of western Europe, especially those of southern 
France, and among its list of contributors are the well known 
names of Mortillet, Saporta, Daubree, Perot, Ribeiro, and Desor. 
As an example of the ground covered by this monthly journal, 
the perusal of which is essential to every American anthropolo- 
gist who truly intends to be in the forefront of the army of 
advance, some of the contents of the issue for November, 1881, 
are here given. 

Historical Review of the Working of Metallic Mines in Gaul, 
A. Daubree ; Grouping of the populations of America according 
to the termination of the' names of the towns, Comte Regis de 
l'Estourbillon ; Notice of some prehistoric stations and monu- 
ments of Portugal (twenty-two figures), Carlos Ribiero; Antique 
sepulchre of Ceretolo near Bologna, Italy, H. A. Hazard ; Earlier 
numbers contain accounts of the existence of an age of bronze in 
southern Russia, especially in the Caucasus, and of some prehis- 
toric necropoli of the Caucasus containing microcephalic crania, 
both by Ernest Chantre. Thirty-one engravings illustrate these 
articles. 

Kingsley's Naturalist's Assistant * — Beginning with rather 
brief instructions for collecting and preserving mammals, birds, 
reptiles, batrachians and fishes, terse directions are then given as 
to the preparation of skeletons. The directions for collecting and 
preserving insects are good, but could in some respects be im- 
proved. In killing moths either in the net or when at rest either 
is very useful; both the insect-nets (Figs. 4 and 5) are drawn 
too shallow; the breeding cage (Fig. 11) does not seem to us to 
be very convenient, though very simple, and the door is made 
much too small. The section on dredging and marine collecting 
is well prepared, as is the second chapter on labeling and mount- 
ing specimens. Chapter third relates to the plans for a college 
museum and the arrangement of rooms and cases, and the sugges- 
tions are excellent; especially the suggestions for the arrange- 
ment of vials, which are so extensively used. It might have been 
added that as vials are apt to lose their alcohol, and the speci- 
mens consequently dry, they can be securely kept in large 
bottles filled with alcohol ; otherwise they need to be filled once 
or twice a year. The chapter on the microscope is good, though 
brief, as is that on the laboratory ; under the last head the author 
would have done well to have referred to aquaria in general, and 
the best mode of arranging series of small fresh-water and marine 
aquaria, such as every laboratory should be equipped with. The 
book closes with excellent directions for laboratory work, such as 
dissecting, injecting, section cutting, but no directions are given 

1 The Naturalist's Assistant. A Hand-book for the collector and student, with a 
Bibliography of fifteen hundred works necessary for the systematic zoSlogist. By J. 
S. Kingsley, Boston, 1882. S. E. Cassino. l2mo, pp. 228, $1.50. 
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for mounting the microscopic preparations when made; rather an 
omission. The list of 1500 works and articles on systematic 
zoology is well classified and selected, and we do not notice any 
omissions of importance. This naturalist's assistant is on the 
whole a timely and useful work, and we can recommend it to be- 
ginners, students, teachers and curators of museums as a very 
handy book. There is no book of the sort in the market. 

Bicknell's Summer Birds of the Catskills. 1 — In the preface 
to this work, the author remarks that many important facts rela- 
ting to the ornithology of the Appalachians generally rest solely 
upon the authority of Audubon and Wilson. To aid in working 
up this important region, Mr. Bicknell spent three successive 
summers in the southern Catskills in the neighborhood of Slide 
mountain (4205 feet), the highest of the range. The list includes 
ninety species, among which are the whip-poor-will and eight out 
of the ten thrushes which belong to theeastern faunal province. The 
summits have a Canadian fauna, but the true Alleghanian fauna 
predominates, passing into the Carolinian at the lower part of the 
Hudson valley. 

Among mammals, the porcupine (Erethizon) is abundant and 
stupidly tame about the highest mountain summits. No tortoises 
were noted, and only three species of serpents were seen. The 
memoir is carefully written, and is an able contribution to distri- 
butional zoology. 

Filhol's Notes on Some Fossil Mammals. 2 — The exploitation 
of the phosphatic chalk of Quercy continually brings to light new 
facts. In the. present volume M. Filhol gives additional notes 
upon ^Elurogale, Hyaenodon, Pterodon, Cynodon, and other 
previously described forms, and describes several new species of 
Carnivora and Ungulata. Among the new forms are a species of 
the genus Oxyaena, furnishing another link between the tertiary 
fauna of Europe and America, a species of Cephalogale, one of 
Cynodon, and three of Galecynus ( Cynodictis). Stenoplesictis, a 
doubtful genus with somewhat musteline characters, furnishes two 
species. Among the ungulate forms, Mixtotheriumcitspidatum is per- 
haps the most remarkable. Others are Mixochcerus primcBvus, 
Ampldmeryx parvulus, Deilotheriitm simplex, and Spaniotherium 
speciosum, all described from portions of the jaws. M. Filhol con- 
cludes with some remarks upon the humerus, femur, tibia, and astra- 
galus of Adapts parisiensis, showing that these bones prove that 
Adapis was closely related to existing lemurs. 

M. Filhol's descriptions are as usual, excellent. We cannot 
praise his skill in name-composition, especially in those cases 

^A Review of the Summer Birds of a part of the Catskill mountains. By E. P. 
Bicknell. 

2 M6moires sur quelques Mamiferes fossiles de Phosphorites du Quercy. Par M. 
H. Filhol. 
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